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A DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATOR. 



By Perriton Maxwell. 



( With original illustrations by Geo7'ge VVJiarton Edzvards.) 

Some months less than thu'ty years ago there Hved and froHcked in the little 
town of Fairhaven, Connecticut, a bright-eyed, brown-haired youngster who devel- 
oped, along with a remarkably robust appetite and an equally robust love of fun, a 



richly dowered fancy 
for decorating local 
and dog-houses with 
charcoal and in the 
of untutored boy art. 
happy, no longer exists, 
tion, his aptitude for 
ures, and his whole- 
humor still remain and 
the person of the man 
knows to-day as George 
lustrator, painter, and 
About the time that 
the awful discovery 
doors and curb-stones 
borhood of his home 
period offered a smooth 




"the storm.' 



and a decided penchant 
barn-doors, well-curbs, 
the aid of chalk or 
most approved style 
The boy, careless and 
but his brisk imagina- 
limning pleasing pict- 
some affection for 
flourish vigorously in 
whom the art world 
Wharton Edwards — il- 
writer. 

young Edwards made 
that there were no more 
in the immediate neigh- 
which had not at some 
and tempting medium 
istrv, he tendered to 



for his budding art- 
those who would give him ear a complete confession of his innermost desire to 
wield the artist's brush, live under a roof of glass, and wear a palette on his thumb. 
It was not very long after this open avowal of his chief ambition that there 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 



began to appear in the magazines odd bits of illus- 
tration, sparkling, strengthful, and wholly new. 
These drawings gave birth to no little comment in 
circles of art, and speculation was fired by the query 
as to who this new man brandishing the name of 
Edwards could be, and from whence he hailed. 
Curiosity upon this i)oint was soon appeased. I'he 
name of the new-comer appeared with pleasing fre- 
quency upon charming sketches in all the foremost 
periodicals of the day, and now — well, it is quite 
exceptional if one can pick up an important illus- 
trated magazine at random and fail to find between 
its covers at least one picture done in line or ^^ wash," 
and signed by George Wharton Edwards. 

With the sprouting of his first mustache Mr. 
Edwards came to New York, bringing with him a 
shrivelled purse and a generous fund of hope for 
great artistic success. He made decorative designing his specialty at the outset, 
believing that in this department of practical aesthetics lay the pleasantest and 

most immediate monetary 
rewards. In this special 
line he displayed at an early 
day that rare good taste, 
that refined feeling for form 
beauty, and the same acute 
and subtle imagination 
which have all along distin- 
guished his work. The 
effect of this early practice 
in the department of the 
decorative has been unmis- 
takably exploited in every 
one of the artist's serious 
productions. However irk- 
some may have been these 
early endeavors, the amount 
of good it has done Mr. 
Edwards in an artistic way 
is quite incalculable, and 
not to be regretted by those 
who discern and understand 
the best that is in his pic- 
torial output. To be sure, 
his style has changed per- 
ceptibly with the passing of 
theyears; there is less florid- 
ity and frillment now than 
in by-gone days, but none 
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UNC REMUS. 



of his fellow-illustrators — or 

brushmen, for the matter of 

this — has surpassed him in the 

freshness of his fancy or the 

gracefulness of his execution. 
It was the good fortune of 

Mr. Edwards that he was not 

compelled to waste the valu- 
able hours of his youth in a 

foreign art-school. He would 
have gained but little from the meagre curric- 
ulum of the big Parisian or Munich ateliers. 
His touch might have become more bold, but 
then the rare qualit}'" of delicacy which we most 
admire in this man's work would be absent. He 
handled the draughtsman's tools by a sort of 
instinct, and by instinct learned to draw. He 
taught himself how to swim in the great and turbulent sea of art by first plunging 
into the deepest part of it. His courage and industry have enabled him to keep 
upon the surface almost from the start. 

It was a happy day when the youthful Edwards threw off the shackles of one 
publisher to work for the whole fraternity of book and magazine makers. The 
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" A I'lECIi OF NliWS." 



latter were not slow to appreciate the products of his facile pencil. When assured 
of the sweets of success, he decided to be something of a painter as well as an 
illustrator of merit. Though to-day illustrative work is Mr. Edwards' prime voca- 
tion, painting is to him something more than a mere matter of recreation. Year 
after year witnesses the completion of at least one notable canvas, to say nothing 
of a dozen or more breezy water-colors and an occasional pastel. The most pleas- 
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ing thing about Mr. Edwards' 

monochromatic pieces is the dash 

he gets into them ; the deftness 

of his handling and the cunning 

of his conception, which tickle 

the fancy and delight the eye. 

In these accomplishments he 

reminds us to a certain extent 

of Louis Leloir, with something 

of the fruitful fantasy and rich 

grotesqueries of Dore's earlier 

period. But in Mr. Edwards' 

work is that which Leloir never 

owned, and that which Dor6 

sought but could not attain — the force of feeling in the first ; the knack of linear 

accuracy in the last. Mr. Edwards' pictorial expression is that of the man who has 

something to say, and understands how to convey his message with the clearness 

of graphic speech and the precision of artistic statement. 

About ten years ago Mr. Edwards made an unconventional journey in search of 
the picturesque through Belgium, Holland, England, France, and Spain : a journey 
that inspired many clever illustrations and a score of brilliant short stories ; for be 
it known of those who are not informed in the matter, that Mr. Edwards is quite 
as ready and refreshing with his writer's pen as with his artist's brush and pencil. 
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His art is his own. 
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He has since spent three years in 

Holland and several summers in 

the less frequented parts of France, 

to the vast enrichment of his i)ri- 

vate portfolios and the pages of 

the periodicals. Among the good 

things of life that have fallen 

within the grasp of Mr. Edwards 

are a luxurious studio, an intense 

affection for his work, an amiable 

temperament, and a boxful of 

medals won by the merit of as 

many charming pictures. Though 

still a comparatively young man, 

he has turned out of hand much 
that an older artist might claim with pardonable pride. 

It remains for the future to reveal whether or not the indications which now 
point to an exceptionally brilliant career will be fulfilled in Mr. Edwards. To 
say that his accomplishments up to the present moment have been as notable as 
they have been praiseworthy does not carry with it the implication that Mr. 

Edwards has not in store for 
us numerous novel and brilliant 
picturements. The subjects 
selected by him are in the main 
simple in character, though 
often daring in composition 
and unique in treatment. But 
in mentally reviewing all his 
work I can recall nothing that 
is not in a cheerful vein ; and 
one owes much to the man who 
can cast a ray of sunshine from 
his brush. There is something 
more definite than mere ex- 
pectation — something, indeed, 
that is tantamount to a con- 
viction of greater things to 
come — springing from an ex- 
amination of Mr. Edwards' 
more notable feats in black 
and white. An illustrator who 
has the boon of an exuberant 
imagination and the acquired 
faculty of abounding artistic 
skill is lifted much above his 
professional fellows even in 
these days of wide-spread tal- 
- A DUTCH SEWING-GIRL." cut aud uiauifold endeavors, 
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and such is the present status of George Wharton Edwards 
in the thriving kingdom of native art. To men of his moidd 
one may confidently turn for a clear and concise exposition 
of the best that exists at the moment in American illustration. 
It has often been feared, none the less, by those who are 
at the pains to closely study and analyze the handicraft of 
Mr. Edwards, that a talent so diversified as is his may event- 
ually lead him from whatever strength of personality he now 
possesses ; that the very charm of his drawings — this 
charm being definable as un likeness and novelty of 
execution — may prove their ultimate unacceptability. 
While it might be an easy task for Mr. Edwards to 
unwittingly demolish himself by his own versatility, such a 
fate is quite unlikely to befall him now, for he has shown in 
his work of late a jealous regard for certain peculiarities of 
style denoting clearly his recognition of a possible calamity. 
The sketches which form an accompaniment to these remarks 
very forcibly demonstrate 




DANCING FIGURE. 



Edwards* artistry. While 
taining similar results do 
gest the work of others, 
ance in their general 
needs look for Mr. Ed- 
himself that this and that 
The perfect ease with 
his effect in the sketch of 
the pleasing chic of the 
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* AN OLD AUNTIE. 



the mobile quality of Mr. 
his many methods of ob- 
not in any instance sug- 
there is such a wide vari- 
ap pear ance that one must 
wards' signature to assure 
drawing are from his hand, 
which the artist has secured 
a fisher boy on page 85 ; 
character notes in his Brit- 
tany peasants on page 90, 
and the fine decorative 
quality of his painting 
*' Early Moonrise," repro- 
"^'^^^•" duced on page 87, declare 

their maker a man of singular artistic acumen. It would 
be difficult indeed to get greater expression with slighter 
effort than Mr. Edwards has done with a few swift 
pen strokes in his little sketch of " Unc' Remus." 
the "Old Settler" the character is much more 
laboriously obtained, and the whole effect less 
spontaneous and forceful, but the truth of nature 
is faithfully recorded. Based on the actualities 
of nature, Mr. Edwards builds his pictorial themes 
as Aldrich, Dobson, and Swinburne build their 
rhymes — fusing with facts that subtle something 
which, for lack of terms more comprehensive, we 
call the poetic instinct or a feeling for the finer 
harmonies of art. No happier union in art can 
be imagined than that which comes about at long 
intervals between fancy and fact ; it is like the 
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marriage of Adonis and the grocer's daughter 
on the next bloclc. 

After all, one can only take what is put 
forth, and if an artist has done his work with 
some show of sincerity, he is worthy of the 
highest praise. A conscientious person is 
bound to accomplish many creditable things, 
and when with conscience an artist mixes 
uncommon natural gifts he befits himself for 
the most coveted places of his profession. 
To George Wharton Edwards must be ten- 
dered the praise of those who love art for its 
sake as well as for its utility. He has grasped 
the lessons, severe and inspiring, taught by 
art, and has welded to such knowledge the 
information vouchsafed those only who have 
battled on the field of commercial affairs. 
In a phrase, Mr. Edwards has in him those 
laudable qualities which, rightly cultivated, 
produce great artists who occasionally are 
also great men. 

The commendable care with which Mr. 
Edwards turns out of hand his most trifling, 
as well as his most ambitious picturements, is 
a fine lesson to tyros. It is not enough for 
him to paint an important picture with a 
he is entirely unsatisfied unless he has put in his 
minor efforts the same consideration, the same solicitude for the general effect of 
the finished production. Not by this, however, do I mean that his work is labored 
and overwrought, for the contrary is true ; and in the chic and airy execution of 
both his paintings and illustrations lies his main power. 
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lavishment of his greatest skill 




